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Much has been said and discussed about the distributipn 

of gains from rural development programmes and measures. It 

is claimed that the process is inequitious in character. The 

inegalitarian structure of ownership of assets and skills is 

considered responsible for this phenomenon. The 'target groups' 
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approach to planning for rural development which was consi- 
dered as a suitable alternative to the aggregative approach, 
and was applied somewhat extensively lately, has also not 
yielded the desired results. The reason is that even in the 
'target group' approach, most programnies require possession 
of some income-generating assets by target groups as a necessary 
condition for deriving benefits from them directly; and those 
who do not possess any such assets are assured of such provi- 
sions for improving their socio-economic conditions. In 
either case, the approach is based on the asset-holding hypo- 
thesis of development. Moreover, the approach is also supple- 
mented with the household theory of planning for rural 
development so far as the plans for self-employraent-cura-incorae 
creation are concerned. The experiment of this approach 
coupled with the target group approach of rural development 
does not bear any promising evidences to the fact that; the 
rural poor could be substantially benefited from the develop- 
ment programmes based on this approach in the present Agrarian 
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situation. But the question is i why do the protective 
target group and household approaches to rural development 
become self-defeating in their effects in rural areas? An 
answer to this question needs an inquiry into the institu- 
tional arrangements of inter-relationships which exist 
between agrarian social structure and rural power in rural 
areas. But such an inquiry may not throw much light if the 
dynamics of rural development are not simultaneously taken 
into account. And sOy the imperativeness of policy iraplica- 
tions demands that the existing inter-relationships between 
agrarian social structure and rural power structure should 
be examined in the context of the dynamics of development 
that operate in rural areas* 

The efficacy of the target group and family based 
approaches to rural deve3.opment for delivering benefits to 
the poor has been examined here in the context of agrarian 
social structure and dynamics of development in the case of 
Karnatakay using some secondary and primary data. The secon- 
dary data are used for explaining the relationship between 
agrarian social and rural power structures at the macro level 
and the primary data is used to demonstrate how their inter- 
relationships function in the dynamics of rural development 
at the micro level. 

A Gen e r al V 1 e w 

The agrarian social structure of changing rural India 
presents an inextricably intermeshed character of land and 
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caste relations in agriculture. Given a stage of develop- 
ment and a structure of property relations, the intermeshed 
character of such relations embodies certain elements of 
intimate social relations among the dominant castes, rich 
or capitalist peasants and rural elites in the process of 
production and distribution in rural areas. As a result, 
the prevailing rural power structure corresponds to or arises 
from such social relations in these areas. 


The rural power structure presents a dualistic 

picture wherein there broadly co-exist tv/o main classes - 

rural oligarchy on the one hand and dependent rural poor, 

on the other. The rural poor are, by and large, dependent 
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on the rural oligarchy in various ways. As a result, the 
polity of rural India is, by and large, controlled or influ- 
enced by the rural oligarchs and they influence the process 
of policy formulation by making some adjustments with the 
rural poor on the basis of castes, creeds and religions. 

Such adjustments are reflected in terms of the protective 
policy measures and programmes launched by the Government, 
But even the spirit of such fflaasures becomo;s a captive of e 
the rural oligarchs who play an Iniluentlal role in the ^ ^ ; 
process of implementing theso measures at the grass-root/ . 
level . in other words , the rural oligarchs having thoir 
commanding position in the institutiGnal struoture of rural ; 
power try , to serve their interests more than those of the 
rural poor from the development programmes and measures,, 
even though, they are specially meant for the poor; 
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A more general and understandable form of defining or 
explaining the concept of agrarian social structure in the 
so-called caste-ridden rural socioty is to decompose the 
strucfcurvO of casta relations in land or agriculture. At the 
aggregative level;, it is difficult to present a decomposed 
picture of such relations but easy to present it in terms of 
simple land relations. The 26th round of the NSS (1971-72) 
data show theft in Karnataka about 14 per cent of the total 
number oi rural households with 10 acres and above holdings 
operate about 62 per cent of the total operated area, and the 
landless households constitute 40 per cent of the total 
households. The farm households with belov/ 2.50 and 5 acres 
holdings constitute about 29 per cent of the total number of 
households and operate about 16 per cent of the total operated 
area» In this way, land ivilations picture can be obtained 
relating to all otates and the country. The picture of caste 
relations in land cannot be shown at the macro level. But 
it ffloy oe presented On the basis of either primary invest iga- 
tions or general impressions that most of us have about it; 

■For instance, the dominant castes like Bhumihar in Bihar, Jat 
and Tyagi ir Western U.P. and Rajput and B.rahmin in Eastern' 

O.P. , Maratha in Maharashtra, Reddy and Karnma in Andhra Pradesh 
Lingayat and Vokkaliga in Karnataka, etc . are 'the main holders 
of land. But how much of land they operate in their rGspective 
otates or regions, is the question of statistical ve.rifications 
and enquiry. 
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Karnataka is the State wherein some picture about 
csiste relations in land of some statistical validity may ba 
found in the Havanur's Backward Commission Report. In this 
State, Lingayat and Vokkaliga are the major dominant castes 
who constitute about 25 per cent of its total population. 

The Brahmins are not a numerically strong caste. But in terms 
of land possession and income, they are quite superior to the 
Kurub.as or any other backv^ard castes and communities. Accord- 
ing to the Havanur Commission Report, the two dominant castes 
- Lingayat and Vokkaliga - own 32 per cent of the total area', 

while the Brahmins do more than 6 per cent of the area. 

6 

According to some of the micro studies done at the Institute 
for Social and Economic Change, Bangalore, a majority of 
large and medium farms households come from these dominant 
castes. Most of the large and medium farms operating house- 
holds of these castes are rich peasants or capitalist farmers. 

The inter-caste income relations, as found in the ; V 
Havanur Commission's Report, points out that these two castes 
taken together share half of the total rural income and the^^^^ -i; 

rest is shared among other castes and communities. The inter- 

caste distribution of land and income presents a rough picture 
about the agrarian social structure of Karnataka whorein the 
Lingayat and Vokkaliga are dominant not only in terms of 
nuiiierical strength but also in: torms of income-gonerating :: 
assets. If the findings of micro studies are taken into 
account, they c the hypothesis that the rich paasants 

mostly come from these dominant castes. As a rosult, the 
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poor sections of the rural p-oplo depend on them for sub- 
sist once. If the dependence of agricultural wage income is 
any indication to show such dependency, Table 1 reflects 
that the Lingayats, Vokkaligas and Brahmins have least 
dopendence on agricultural wage income; but Kurubas, SC and 
ST depend more on the same. The Brahmins being more urban 
tha.n rural elites have greater dependence on salaries and 
self-employed professional incomes. The tablo indirectly 
shows that the rural poor like SC end ST depend on the rural 
oligarchs for subsistence income . 

Table_J. 


Composition of Total Incorn 

e ; Cast 

e-wisG 

in Rurs 

( in 

1.1 Karnatak? 

per cc'nt) 

No! SouroG 

Linga- 

yet 

Vokka- 

liga 

Brah- 

mins 

Kuru" 

ba 

aSC 

ST 

1 , Agriculture 

56 

74 

49 

57 

48 

51 

2 . Agriculture Labour : 4 

6 

3 

20 

23 

20 

3. Others* 

40 

20 

48 

23 

30 

29 

4. Total 

iOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Source i Computed from Havanur 'Karnatak a B ackward,; f 
C o m nil s Sio n Re p ", ’ " Vol . I'V7 

* This also includes non-eigricultural labour Incoma 
which is also wage income and thus it shows dope h- 
dance on wage. The SC, ST and Kuruba mostly get 
from this type of income. But for other castes, it 
mostly includes incomes from salaries, business, etc. 


III . Rura l__ Pow er - Str u ctu re 

^ ^ ^ socl' l structure, there exists a 

corresponding power structure. The socio-political character 
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of the polity of the State reflects the dominance of these' 
domin„„nt castes in different democratic institutions and 
■ dies whetner thoy are village Panchayats or Cooperative 
ciufcics or Block Development Boards or Land Development 

Banks on Muniri no"! I'l-n ^ m v 

PaliLieo or Town Panchayats T Table 2 shows 

how the dominant castes matter moc-t in u • ^ 

iiiuuL.ur most in all such institutions 

On li)ocii0s oJT i^lriG Stni”'’* i 

The samo table also Indicates as 

to how the Brabnln. aro nert to them In ladder. The Havanur 

’ommiaaion Report has not thrown light on the land-cun- 

asset-owning positions of the persons of these different 

castes. Hence it may be diffiVnii- -t-o ^ u a. 

V ue uiiiicuit to say that most of the 

iHGinbonSy loGdons i 

ors, sni-crefcaries and presidents of the different 

institutions belonging to the dominant 
Ohstes (and also to the Brahmins) come from the rich or capi- 
talist peasantry who 'operate medium and large holdings. But 

ft is not difficult to surmise that those who occupy a key 

position in rural powor 

power structure, are generally rich pea 

The surniise Cc^n be i -i ^ i . 

w..li validated on the basis of facts from 

various field studies and observations. 


As has been observed by VKRV Rao in his study, 'the 
power structure Is heavily weighted against the poorer and 
weaker sections of the village oonttunity.? His study points 
out that in Tumkur District, '.of the 172 Chairmen, 76 are 
Vokkailgas, 56 Lingayata and 14 are pastorals. Only 9 belong 
to SC/ST classes, even though their representation on the 
Panchayat Committee is much higher"? The same study also 
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shows that 'of the 172 Chairmen, the marginal and small land 
holders have only 29 Chairmen from their number, while 6l of 
them come from those who operate holding size of 5 to 12.40 
acres and the rest, viz. 82 of them come from those who 

operate holdings varying from 12.50 acres to 50 acres and 
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above' . The secretaries or presidents of Dairy Cooperative 
Unions and Village Milk Producers' Cooperative Societies 
which function under the KDDC Scheme, mostly come from the 
dominant castes/or rich peasamts of the State. A field study'^ 
conducted in the ten villages of Bellary district similarly 
bears out this fact. In the field observation of the same 
study it was noted that all the Chairmen of the village Pan- 
chayats and Chairman of the Siruguppa Taluk Development Board 
belonged to the dominant castes operating land holdings vary- 
ing from 40 acres to 131 acres of land. 

All the above illustrations present an in- built relation 
of correspondence between the existing, agrarian social stru- 
cture and rural power structure v/hich conditions the socio- \ 
politico-economic process of development in rural : areas . 

Such institutional characteristics are not only specific to 
Karnataka but probably to the whole of rural India, having 
the Same character of the State, proporty structure and develop 
raent policy, 

IV. Dynam ics of Devel op ment ; A Case Study 

^ and rural power compo- 

sition, how their inter-relations matter in the dynamics of 


development operating from the introduction of development 
programmes and measures in rural areas is presented here on 
the basis of field survey conducted for examining the impact 
of dairy development in rural areas of Karnataka]^ .All the 
member households (registered as well as non“i'‘Ggist ered) of 
the Viswanath.a.pura Village hilt Producers’ Cooperative 
Society ware investigated, which were 304 in total corning 
from Viswanath.apura, Solur, Devagunahalli , Shyanapanahalli 
and Bydrahalli. In this way, these villages form a cluster 
whose central place or growth centre is Visv/o.nathapura village 
being the centre of dairy development programme launched under 
the KDDC Scheme of dairy development. 

The occupational charactaristios of the rural households 
(i.e. 304 i.nvestigated so far) point out th'-.-’t 97 per cent of 
them were farmers a.nd the rest reported other than farming 
as their main occupation. A majority of the farm households 
in the villages h.ad a cluster of activities centred on farming 
dairying being one among them. The landless households pri- 
marily depended on agricultural Ifibour, though some of them 
have gone for dairying as a supplementary activity to their 
main occupation, viz. agricultural labour. 

In this cluster, there is a pyramidal structure of 
land-caste relations. About 72 per cant of the total operated 
and ov/ned area is concentr,ated among the Vokkaligas who are 
the dominant caste and constitute 53 per cent of the total 
households in the villages; and the rest is distributed among 
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T able 3 

Caste-wise Distribution of Operated Area 

(In per cent) 


SI Mo. Castes 

Households 

Operated area 

1 , 

Vokkaliga 

53 

71.96 

2. 

Kuruba 

15 , 

11.03 


Brahmin 

2 

3.36 

4. 

Scheduled Tribe 

14 

7.71 

5. 

Scheduled Caste 

15 

5.6? 

6. 

Setty 

0.7 1 
( 

0.27 

7. 

Achar 

0.3 ) 


8. 

All 

100 

100.00 

other castes like Kuruba 

, SC, ST, Brahmins, 

.Achar, etc. 

The 

scheduled caste and 

tribe respectively 

opierate about 6 

per 

cent and 8 per cent 

of the total operated area in the 

villages. An aggregative picture shows that the Vokkallgas 

are 

dominant not only in 

terras of numerical 

strength but 


also in terms of land possession. 

The distribution of land holdings according to castes 
shows that some 82 per cent of the total number of large 
farm households belonged to the dominant caste alone. Simi- 
larly, 68 per cent and 73 per cent of the total number of 
households operating small and medium holdings respectively 
are of the. Vokkallgas. Cnly 24 per cent of the total number 
of households falling in the marginal category of holdings 
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belongs to that caste. The scheduled caste households are 
primarily landless labourers and marginal farmers « Some 91 
per cent of them are landless and poor peasants. 

Tabl e 4 

Caste-wise Distribution of Households According 
to Different Farm Sized Groups 

( in .per cent ) 


are dominant hot only in terms of;, ■ 
numerical strength but also in terms of being large land ; 
holders. Most of the large farmers (numbered 38 which consti- 


The four households out of 45 operate small and medium 
holdings only. No one operates land 10 acres. and above . 

Some 73 per cent of the total number of Eurubas are marginal 
and small land holders and the rest are partly medium and 
partly large land holders. Similarly, 88 per cent of the 
ST households belong to the landless, marginal and small 
farm sized groups , The Brahmins numbered 3 out of 7 operate 
medium and large holdings. 


SI, 
No , 

Castes/Farm sized 
groups 

Land- 

less 

Margi- 

nal 

Small 

Medium 

Large 

1 . 

Vokkaliga 

- 

24 

68 

73 

82 

2. 

Kuruba 

- 

22 

11 

14 

3 

3, 

Brahmin 

_ 

1 

3 

2 

5 

4, 

ST 

30 

24 

11 

5 

5 

5, 

SC 

70 

27 

6 

6 

- 

0 a 

Setty 


1 

1 



7, 

Achar ' 

- 

1 


_ 


8. 

All 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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‘^°'*^al number of rural households 
and operate half of the total area) come from the dominant 
caote and they alone operate 48 per cent of the total area. 

caote relations present a pyramidal structure in 

relations pyramid and caste pyramid are 
inextricably intermeshed. 


The dynamics oi caste and class relations point out 
the existence ol class-based village society but within the 
framework of its caste-based structure 

growth and change presents how capitalist relations are 
growing irom horizontal development in villages. The strati- 
fication of the rural households in terms of class differen- 
tiation shows that 20 par cent and 27 per cent of them are 

capitalist and semi-capitalist respectively and the rest 
bv,long to the categories of peasants and poor peasants-Gum- 


labouring class 


The classification of the households according to 
castes in classes at the inter-farm level shows that (a) the 
capitalist and semi-capitalist farmers mostly come from the 
dominant caste in general and from those of the dominant 

eastern particular who operate medium and large holdings? 
and (b) the poor PGasants-cum-agrlcultural labourers mostly 
come from those who are landle^^^ marginal farmers, the 
.scheduled castes being predominantly landless labourers and 
marginal farmers mostly belo^^ to the last class-group. 

Table 5 further corroborates the proposition that there is 
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Tabla^ 5 


Castes in Classes s According to Different 
Operational Holding Sized Groups 


(in numbers ) 


31 M 

Holding 

Sized 

groups 

VokkaT-" 

liga 

1, 

Landless 


2. 

.Marginal 

1 

3. 

3iii8.H 

8 

4. 

Medium 

20 

5. 

Large 

26 

6. 

All 

55 



y6k¥a- 

liga 

1. 

Landless 


2. 

Marginal 

6 

3. 

oin cil 3. 

17 

4* 

Medium 

13 

5. 

Large 

5 

6. 

All 

46 



Vokka-" 

1 • 

Landless 


2. 

Marginal 

6 

3. 

SiTial 1 

20 

4. 

Medium 

7 

5 . 

Large- 

_ 

6: 

All 

33 ; 



Vokka-- 

1 . 

Landless 


2. 

Margineil 

- 12 ; 

3. 

: Small; : '1 

. ;:12; ' ;i: 

4. 

Medium 

'iii' 

5. 

large • 


6. 
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Castes in Capitalist Class 

ST Total 


Kuruba Brahmin 


1 

2 

2 

2 

7 


2 

1 

3 


C £i s t e s"' 1 li'^S emi - c apl t al i st 


Kuruba Brahmin SC 


ST 


2 

12 

22 

30 

66 

Total 


4 


1 

1 

2 


6’ 

1 

3 


b 
6 
1 

16 

' C a st e s~T rT F e a s a nt _ C 1 ass 
Kuruba Brahmin SC 


10 


1 

A 

2 

1 

8 


ST 


17 

27 

30 

8 

82 


Total 


■ 1 

2 

2 

11 


8 

1 


2 

2 


23 

26 

9 

58 


Cast:eS'__frr p6or( Peasant -cum- 'workl ng class 

:’uba Brahmin SC ST Achar Sotty Total 


13 
1 

14 


7 

22 
, 2 


3 
17 
■ 4 


10 

67 

19 


31 124 


1 


an emergence of capitalist farm-rs from those who operate 
lar,3c lioldings; and such farmers predominantly come from the 
dominant caste. Ihis implies that the emerging capitalist 

converging more significantly with the dominaait 

caste (and upper caste like Brahmin) than with other castes 
in villages. 

The dynaraic setting of social relations or forces in 
income distribution highlights the following ; (a) who are 
the beneficiaries from rural development? (b) why does the 
process of income distribution flow In favour of the emerg- 
ing capitalist class or rich dominant caste? The analysis 
of caste-class relations in income distribution shows that 
the relative shares of income distribution flow among the 
households according to the relative position they hold in 
the structure of caste-land relations in production. 

Table 6 points out that the capitalist farmers alone, 
who constitute 20 per cent of the total number of households 
share 48 of the total incomes from all sources in the 
lieges. Ihe seini-capitalist farmers who constitute 27 
par cent of the total number of households, receive 31 per 
cent of the total income. The distribution of incomes 
according to different class-groups shows that the annual 
income per household is much higher in the capitalist group 
than wiiaf: is foun^^ class-groups. The inter-caste 

distribution of income within and across different class- 
groups shows that the dominant caste and Brahmin have higher 
level, of income per household. 


Ta ble 6 

Class-wise Income Distribution 


SI. 
ho . 

Class 

groups 

Pc of 
house- 
holds 

PC of 
- total 
inco- 

Income 

Gene- 

ral 

pper housvcliold (Annual in Rs.) 
Vokka- Bra- Kuru-'”7p “ Cm 
liga hmin ba 

1 . 

viapitalist 

20 

43 

26130 

29087 

14072 

13120 


1 4698 

2. 

*5 ju I i -- 

Ccipitalist 

27 

31 

14062 

15422 

10158 

14288 

7964 

10152 

3. 

Peasants 

19 

11 

6479 

7313 

7454 

5609 

5863 

5873 

4, 

Poor Peas a 

nts- 









cura-v;orking 









class 

34 

10 

4837 

5526 

11160 

4450 

4390 

4618 

5. 

All 

100 

100 

12258 

16839 

15568 

9230 

3739 

6053 


The above analysis shows as to hoiv the capitalists and 
the dominant caste in particular are substantially benellted 
from the development process that operates in the villages. 
But this may not be enough to say that even the target group 
approach to development also benefits the rural rich more 
than those who are poor peasants and landless labourers. 

Table 7, however, boars an evidencG to this fact, so far as 
the distribution of gains from the spurt of dairy development 
programme in rural areas is concerned. The spurt of dairy 
development seems to have benefited the rural rich more than 
the poor, despite its basic objeotiVv; being ’strengthening 
the aconomy of the weaker sections of the rural population’ 
The capitalist and semi-capitalist classes share 68 per font 
of the total income from dairy in the villages^ while the 
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piGoSants and the paasants-cum-labouring class constituting 
53 per cent of the total number of households , derive only 
32 per cent of the total dairy income. The landless poor 
get as meagre siiare as 1 per cent of the total dairy income 
in the villages. 

Tab le 7 

Inter-Class Income Distribution from Different 
Sources (in per cent) 


lo! 

% of 
total 
no . of 
house- 
holds 

Income from Different 

Sources 

Agri- 

cul- 

ture 

Dairy 

Seri- 

cul- 

ture 

Agri- 

cul- 

tural 

wages 

’ Non- agri- 
cultural 
wages 

1 . Capitalist 

20 

54 

40 

53 


38 

2* iSonii"** 

capit alist 

27 

28 

28 

38 

31 

16 

3. Peasants 19 

4. ?G.3saiitS"Cum- 

9 

13 

8 

18 

17 

Labouring 

class 

34 

9 

19 

1 

51 

29 

5. All 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Note s Non-agri cultural wages also include incomes 
of the salaried members. 


The caste-wise distribution of dairy income , as shown 
elsewhere, indicates that the dominant casts alone command 
69 per cent share in the total income from dairy, while; 
scheduled oa st o and tribe r esp ect ively dorive: only 6 per cen 
and Eibout 11 par c ont of the total income in the vill ages . 

The rich or oapitalist dominant caste take more than .half of 
the total dairy income. A total picture about source-wise 
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income distribution across difiorent classes (as shown in 
Table 7) points out that the rural rich command a ma^or part 
of the gains from the development of activities in rural 
areas-whether it is agriculture or sericulture or dairying 
or non-agriculturcal employment of a regular character. 

The relative picture of caste-class relations in incoroe 
distribution (and so in production), thus, reflects how the 
dominant caste in particular strengthens the socio-economic 
position in the development process with an emergence of 
caipitalism by graviteiting the gains from that process. It 
also shows how the poor peasants and agricultural labourers 
in general and the scheduled caste in particular are left 
far behind the dominant caste and rich or capitalist peasants 
in the race of I’ural development in the clustered villages. 


V. Conclusion 


The analysis of inter-rGlationships between agrarian 
social structure and rural power composition shows that the 
institutional structure of rural pov/er is v/eighted against 
the rural poor in Karnataka. This is obviously on account;!^^^^ 
of the strength of the rural rich that they command in the' 
oligarchic structure of social relations that exist in produc- 
tion and distribution. The case study of the clynamics of 
development in the villages also bears a witness to this _ 
fact. The dominant caste with the possession of a large ( ; : It 
chunk of pro duc^^fe^^ commands strength in rural areas 
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and v/ith the introduction of development programmes like 
dairy development, the dynamics of the development process 
by and largo operate in favour of those of the dominant 
caste in particular who possess large and medicun holdings , 

The protective target group or household approach to plann- 
ing for rural development does not seem to serve its purpose 
from dairy development because of the dominant position 
v/hich the rural oligarchs like dominant rich peasants hold 
in the agrarian social structure and rural power structure 
existing in the rural areas of tha State. Their position 
gats more strengthened if, given such conditions, the process 
of development loads to the grov/th of agrarian capitalism 
v^ithin the framework of caste-based social structure. Given 
tnis framev/ork of social structure, the emerging characteri- 
stics of class relations in production and distribution are 
marred with the deliberately maintained caste stratifications 
as the institutions which divide the rural poor into castes 
and' suh-castes. This is also a part of the game built into 
the protective target group and household approaches to plann- 
ing for I’ural development which superficially aim at improving 
the socio-economic conditions of the rural poor without look-^ 
ing into the present conditions of agrarian social structure 
and rural power composition existing in rural areas. 



( The author Is thankful to Dr . T . S . Papola f or hi s 
valuable comments on this paper. However, the 
author alone is responsible for any errors existing 
therain) . 
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Notes and References 


The V/orld Bank' s Blue-print , ' The Assault on V/or ld 
Poverty' , states s"The central conceTjlT'of "rural" level o,p-- 
rnent'^'is of a process through which rural poverty is 
alleviated by sustained increases in the productivity and 
incomes of low- income rural workers and households. The 
emphasis is on raising output and incomes rather than 
simply redistributing current income and existing assets 
..... Operationally, this concept of rural development 
requires that the target groups be specified among the 
rural poor, for whom specific measures to raise production 
and income can be designed, and in whose case the result- 
ing flow of benefits - direct and indirect - is both 
identifiable and potentially measurable . The notion of 
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the support of the State, and to able to control means 
of repression. Secondly, the poor peasants should not 
have alternative means for securing livelihoods for if 
they have no other choice they have to submit to the 
demands of the landlords or rich peasants for tha culti- 
vation of their land. (H. Alavi, 'Rural Bases of 
Polit i cal Po^^^e^ ' , UL Peasan t S eminar , mimeo , 1973 but 
requoted from John^'HarFiss"*’* Why Poor People Stay Poor 
in Rural South India', So cial Scientist, August 1979). 
John Harriss has also given a~good’"eraplrlCal and analy- 
tical account of the reproduction of dependency in the 
same paper in the context of North Arcot agrarian 
structure in Tamil Nadu. 

5. The land-owning position of the dominant castes who 
constitute 25 per cent of the total population does not 
seem to be serious^ so far as the concentration of land 
is concerned, fjut considering the dominanoe of these 
castes in the structure of State's political power and 
the multi-dimonsional role of land in development process 
and socio-politico-econoraic power, the given land-owning 
position of the dominant castes should not be undermined 
or overlooked. Dilip S, Swami, in his paper 'Land and 
Credit Reforms in India, Soci al Sc l ent 1 st , June and 

July 1980, has vividly demonstrated''as’ how land is 
a power to derive gains from development and credit flow 
in particular. His analysis is a pointer to this fact 
that the land-ov/nlng position af the dominant castes 
should not be underestimated. 

6. G.P. Mishra and M. Vlvekananda, ' Im pact of Canal Irriga- 

I n .. . B ellar y Distr ict o f Kar n ataka ' , mimed" 1977T' 

D.V. Raghav Rao,""’'Punc'hayats sind Rural Development', 
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8. V.K.R.V. Rao, ’Issues and Problems of Development of 
Tumkur’ , UNAP DI an d IS SC Worksh op on Pop ulatio n Planni ng 
and Area Dev e l o pme nt, Novambe r^^O *' -"Ije cem ber. 'lSi7 §. 

9. Ibid, p . 52. 

10 Ibi d, p . 52 , 

11 This is referred to the Imp act of Ca nal Irrigat ion ; C a de 

S tudy of Bellary Dist rict in wfaich‘'"was conducted 

under the supervisiolT’ oJ' the'^ author 

12 This is based on the data collected for the'study of 

' Im pact of D airy Davelppmen^ in Rura l A reas of Ka rnataka’ , 
in the" year 1 9 76-77'. ' 

13 Please see, E.I'1.3. hamboodiripad, 'Castes, Classes and 
Parties in Modern Political Development', Social_ Scient is t, 
Move nibe r_1979 , and Rajatsubhra MukhopadhyayT "’'Role of 
Caste in Agrarian Relations', Social Scientist, Ap ril 19 80. 

14 There are three criteria used to classify rural house- 
holds in terms of four classes ; capitalist, semi-capitalist, 
peasants and peasants-cum~labouring clg.ss - (a) investment 
in well irrigation, energised purapsets and tractors? (b) 
commercialisation of agricultural products in terms of 
marketed surplus of goodgrains, sale of comraercial crops 

and sericulture; and (c) use of v/age labour in relation to 
family labour. The households which satisfy all the above 
characteristics are grouped os capitalist. The households 
in this group do not hire out their family labour in other 
farms, but on the contrary, they hire in wage labour. o 
The households which have possessed the first two of the 
above characteristics (i.o, criteria) are classified as 
semi-capitalist. The case of hiring-in and hiring-out 
labour is not very much clear in this group. Some of 
these households hire-out family labour but there are 
also a few which hire-in agricultural labour. That is 
why the households with the possession of the first two 
characteristics but having a .mixed position of hiringout 
and hiringin labour are arbitrarily grouped as semi-capita- 
list. IChe households having any one of the first two 
charaGteristics are classified ns peasants. They use 
family labou^"6ased technique of farm production. But 
many of them belb.nging to the schedulied caste and tribe 
and Kurub.a caste also hire-out their family labour ■ 

last Glass/group includes landless labourers together 
with peasants. ; The peasa this group use family 

labour-b.ased tuchnlqu farm .production; but all of ; 
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them also hire-out their family labour for wage earnings 
in other farms. Hence they depend on agricultural wage 
income as well as on subsistence output. They do not 
possess any one of the above characteristics. That is 
why they are grouped with landless labour households and 
called as peasants-cum-labouring class. 

15 Please see, G.P, Mishra, 'Distributional ■‘^'fleets of 

Rural Development Strategies ; A Case Study, ;ScQnomic and 
Political Weekly^ September 26 (review of agriculturel , 

19 79“ 
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